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its management to the chief communicants, to the deacons, elders,
and class teachers. Thus the Sunday School became the type of
the daily school." l
An example of a Sunday School in an industrial district is given
in the Reports of the Society for Bettering the Condition of the
Poor.2 The school was situated at Kirkstall, then a village about
three and a half miles from Leeds. A forge had been built nearby
and the fathers of most of the children attending the school were
engaged in the cast-iron industry. On Sundays the inhabitants
spent their time wandering through the woods or in the ruins of
Kirkstall Abbey. The school was opened in June 1801, and a
workman who was the father of a family of seven was obtained
as a teacher. He received no stipend, but was given a guinea at
Christmas with clothes for himself and his children Parents who
sent their children to the school were expected to make a small
contribution at Christmas towards running expenses. When the
school was visited it contained about thirty children of both sexes
who ranged in age from five to fourteen years. Some of the older
people came to hear the reading of the Bible.
The Report significantly remarked: "The whole place has now
a very different appearance on a Sunday; and the hedges and birds-
nests escape on that day, at least, from the depredations consequent
to total idleness. A few books are occasionally given as rewards
for regular attendance, and good behaviour. Some children come
from so considerable a distance as two or three miles, and are
remarkable for regular attendance."
The revival of schools of industry through the efforts of Mrs.
Trimmer and similar individuals has already received mention.
One interesting example of this kind of institution was the Industry
School at Oakham. It was an English version of the spinning-
school which had been so characteristic of certain areas in Scotland
earlier in the century. The school was open to all the inhabitants
of the parish. No poor person was eligible for poor-relief unless
he sent his children to the school or could prove that he had set
them to satisfactory employment. The instruction included spinning
in wool and linen, and knitting. Those who wished were taught to
read, and the girls were encouraged to bring their sewing to school.
Instruction was free, and the children were allowed to keep the
money they obtained for their work. The hours were eight to one
1 Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth.   Public Education, p. 34, Longmans, 1853.
2 Reports, No. CXL, 18th April 1803.